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THOMAS ROWLANDSON, ARTIST. 


Thomas Rowlandson, though born July 1756, in 
the Old Jewry, is said to have studied drawing in 
Paris. Those who know the accuracy with which 
French students, about the time of the accession 
of Louis XVIL., were taught to express the human | 
figure, can scarcely suppose that Rowlandson could 
have really had more education in drawing than | 
his compeers Grose, Bunbury, and Gillray. It is, 
however, still more extraordinary that he is also 
described as having been both before and subse- 
quently a student of the Royal Academy of Arts in 
London. Perhaps the clever, but cynic, Gillray 
cared as much for Rowlandson as for anybody in 
the world besides his lan llady and publisher, Mis. 
Humphreys, of St James’s Street, and her servant. 
For many years, if Gillray was spending his even- 
ing at the Bell, the Coal-hole, or the Coach-and- 
Horses, Rowlandson, knowing where to find him, 
would sometimes meet him; and after a chat 
upon the ebb or flow of employment, and a laugh 
at the world in general, they would enter into 
the common talk of the room that served these 
worthies as a ¢ their cigars, drink their 
punch,* and door before 
1 punch,” teste W. H. Pyne; else I should 
: y pipes and grog,” 
wine from their employers, as wa 
period. 


= } 
iuvO, SMOKE 


shake hands at the de- 


* “ Cigars an 
have written “ though beth expected 
the etiquetie of that 


| parting to their domiciles. 
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forts 
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Rowlandson lived in 
apartments in the Adelphi, where he died, after 
a severe illness of two years, April 22, 1827, aged 
seventy, as stated in the memoir given in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for June, p. 564. 

If at any time collectors should be surprised at 
finding that five or six of his productions are 
almost exactly similar in outline, and scarcely 
different in colour, they may rest assured that all 
are by him, and were considered by him to be 
equally originals. The process of production was 
simple. Rowlandson would call in the Strand, 
ask for paper, vermilion, a brush, water, a saucer, 
and a reed; then, making of the reed such a pen 
as he liked, he drew the outline of a subject 
(generally taking care to reverse the arms of his 
figures), and hand the paper to Mr. Ackermann 
to be treated as if it were a copper-plate. This 
was taken to the press, where some well-damped 
paper was laid upon the sketch, and the two 
were subjected to a pressure that turned them 
out as a right and left outline. The operation 
would be performed with other pieces of damp 
paper in succession, until the original would not 
part with vermilion enough to indicate an out- 
line ; then that original became useless, and Row- 
landson proceeded to reline the replicas, and to 
tint them according to the fancy of the moment. 

Such works asa these, or as the figures which 
Rowlandson added to Pugin’s drawings for the 
Microcosm of London, and other similar pub- 
lications, were merely “ pot-boilers”—a term well 
understood in 1805—and were not the usnal re- 
sults of his abilities. His grotesques, for they can 
hardly be termed caricatures, were rather of the 
class as the three Tours of Dr. Syntaz, 
78 pl.; Zlistory and Adventures of Johnny Ne w- 
come, 14 pl.; English Dance of Death, 74 pl.; 
Naples and the Campagna Felice, 17 p\.; Dance of 
Life, 26 pl.; Vicar of Wakefic ld, 24 pl.; Senti- 
mental Travels in the South of France, 18 pl.; 
History and Life of Johnny Que Genus, 24 pl.; 
Tom Raw the Griffin, 24 pl.; and the Iilustra- 
tions of the Miseries of Human Life, 50 pl., with 
the 67 subjects worked into The HHumourist, 1831, 
by W. H. Harrison. But far more serious were 
The Loyal olunteers of London, published about 
1795, in 87 pl., and the design for the transpa- 
rency which was exhibited on Nov. 5 and 6, 1813, 
at 101, Strand, and which is now perhaps only to 
be found, with a political squib in rhyme, in the 
Repository of Arts, 1814, Ist ser. xi 

The Catalogue of the library in the British 
Museum gives to Rowlandson the illustrations in 
the following other works: C. Anstey, 7/ 
of Bath; twenty caricatures in illustration 
of Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hi brides, 
1786, fol.; S. Butler, Zudibras, 1810; G. ¢ 
bado (pse id An Acad my for grown Tlorse men, 
1809 ; Goldsmith, Vicar of Wakefi ld, 1823; Mun- 
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chausen’s Surprising Adventures, 1809; T. Smol- | which follow them, there was meant to be also an 
lett, Adventures of Peregrine Pickle, 1805; L. allusion to Rowlandson’s own habit, already men- 
Sterne, Sentimental Journey, 2 pl., 1809; Charac- | tioned, of multiplication; and unless Miss Pallet 
teristic Sketches of the Lower Orders, 54 pl., 1820. | was a piece of flattery to Harriet Gouldsmith. It 
To these the Catalogue of the King’s Library | would scarcely have been worth while to insist 
adds under his name, besides the Loyal Volunteers, 
An Excursion to Brighthelmstone made in 1789, 


my attention had not been ey to a passage in 


fol., 1790; and Zungarian and Highland Broad | Daly's Revue 7 nérale for 1841, ii. 361, where his 

Sword, fol., 1799. corresp ydent J. M., rec oie ‘the events of a 
Nearly everything that Rowlandson produced | visit to Stratford-upon-Avon, says :— 

after 1800? was submitted to Mr. Ackermann. | “Sur votre chemin vers I'église n’oubliez pas d’entrer 

When the two perceived that the consumpti yn | chez un libraire qui vous fera voir, entre autres dessins 


‘ 7 fort curie ne eaguisse de » an’on anne!ll punitre 
was becoming restricted, the latter suggested that | ''t curieux, une esqui e ce qu’on appelle le pupitre 


e - é . de Sbakspere: cette esquisse est de la main du révérend 
unless such works were available to him for some xon, le prototype du docteur Synta: 
publication, they were not likely to realise prices | M : te : ‘ 
that would satisfy the artist. Thereon the former | , : Pp , 
- Me - - landson, Mr. Combe, and Mr. Ackermann, with- 
invented and submitted the greater portion of the 


° . : - > ° \ ver aru { H s oO § oto » of 
subjects in the first Tour of Dr. Syntax, and it aos — ~— ms - e! — a. ; ll OR 9 shes 
* . “ ‘ A N ax, seeme 0 1e a ne *v. 
was agreed that the success of them, with the m4 : Ts cash . = aie 
Nixon must be a creation of the French tourist's 


co-operation of Mr. Combe, should be tried. | ; ous ss 8 ; 

f — r : \ imagination, until it occurred to me that the 
Having settled the idea in this manner, Mr. ‘ . : ’ ’ 

‘ . . ‘ . name was one hardly likely to be selected by 
Ackermann went with it to Mr. Combe in the oe : > . a 
ag “! a foreigner for a fictitious personage. If any 
King’s Bench Prison, and made with him the shapes ’ . 

; , of your readers should happen to know any- 
necessary arrangements (naturally guarded, as | ,,.- : t Dro. 

b . - . 1: thing about this “ prototype, a communication 
being made with almost a stranger), under which sas : rd. iatigs 

ee as ; of it would be interesting, because the way in 
one of the most popular works of the day was |). : - : : 

' : ear eG 4m @ | Which the first Yow was created has always 
concocted. Combe (noticed in “N. & Q.” 4" 8, , : 
ss PAs Pe : > es been represented, I believe correctly, as merely 
ili. 545, 569) himself furnished nearly the same > fk 8 i. ns : 

: : . pd the result of Combe’s ingenuity in making a peg 
account in the preface to the first Zour, where ree 2 “, 
| upon which to hang portions of type that should 
he says: — Pe A 
. seem to have been the origin, rather than the 
product, of Rowlandson’s illustrations. I am im- 
pelled to insist upon this point, because whoever 
maar - , he witsement prefacing the Letters t 
greatly ind bted, I was informed would follow in a wrote the Adverti ement pretacing the Le ter to 
series, and it was proposed to me to shape out a story | -Warianne, published in 1823 directly after the 
from them. An etching or a drawing was accordingly | death of Combe, r »presented him as guilty of mak- 
sent to me every month, and I composed a certain pro- | ing the following statement, which is irreconcilable 
portion of pages in verse, in which of course the subject | with the first of the passages herein quoted, ex- 
of the design was included. . . . When the first print was ; : 4 - sb. 's } hi 1 dle 
sent to me, I did not know what would be the subject of | C®Pt &8 & specimen of Combe’s habitual equivoca- 


friends having very well known Mr. Row- 





“TI undertook to give metrical illustrations of the 
prints with which Mr. Ackermann decorated the Poetical 
Magaz ine. . [he designs to which this volume is 







the second; and in this manner, in a great measure, the | tion : — 

artist continued designing, and I continued writing every “ At an interview which a friend of the editor enjoyed 
month for two years... . . the artist and the writer | with Mr. Combe, cight days previous to his decease, he 
having no personal communication with, or knowledg | found him with The Diaboliad lying open before him. 
of each other . . . . though on a first view of some of the 3.’ said he, ‘when I began my "Doctor St ntar, I had 


prints, it may appear as if the clerical character was | the designs of the artist laid before me 


; and the task 








treated with levitv, | am confident in announcing a very | prescribed to me was, to write up to them. Those designs 
opposite impression from a perusal of the work.” might have been applied to a satire upon the national 
. , . clergy ; but if ridicule was the intention, to such a plan 
i el — lace =" gv; i inter , al 
In the second Tour nearly the same view is | I resolved not to lend my pen: I respect the clergy; and 
stated — I determined to turn t edge of the weapon which | 
‘A work of suggestions, from the plates, by Mr. Row- | thought was levelled against them.” 
landson, though not with such entire reserve a he | 1: . . 
oe te , : : It seems ludicrous to read in subsequent lines 
first. A 


| ° " o.%4) ne “ie 
cies ' — rye | On eulogium of the “faithfulness and ingenuity 
» eannan An eine + . ines on Y : : ; ° 99 ° : 
Chis second part contains the lines (on p. 145 | with which he ex outed this resolve,” when it is 


of Mr. Hotten’s edition) — remembered that any sensible man would be w I- 
“ What hangs on ines fi ym tree to tr likely to issue “ a satir — n the national clergy ” 
They are my we . which I display simultaneously with his publication of the Rev. 





In the full ai ven day.” 


| 
| J. Thomas's Re ligious Emblems, and with t! 
They to a fac the practice of a well- | preparation of the [listories of Westminster Abl 





known water-colour painter, Green of Ambleside and the Universities. The idea of such an im- 
and he is, I believe, the only person introduced into probability as Mr. Ackermann’s stupidity in en- 


the three 7owrs ; unless, in the thirty or, forty lines | dangering the suczess of those undertaki 











upon this absence of personality in the Tours if 
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absurd, regarding only the business portion of his 
character. manner of man Mr. 
Ackermann really was, and in some measure there- 
by to obviate the ludicrous tone in which he has 
been mentioned in Mr. Jerdan’s late communi- 
cation to The Leisure Hour, will be the object of 
another contribution to these pages. fo Be 


To show what 


YOUART: YOOGHOORT. 

I do not remember that I have met with this 
word in Mr. Palgrave’s most charming, nay, often 
bewitching Arabia (which, by the way, has ap- 
peared in a German translation with a most 
wretched reproduction of the fine genial portrait 
of the author that graces the two volumes so 
splendidly got up and printed by Messrs. Mac- 
millan), but Mr. Kinglake in his lively, sarcastic, 
but by no means less charming Eéthen, speaks 
of it: — 

“You are going into their country [at Gaza, upon the 
verge of the Desert}, have a direct personal interest in 
knowing something about ‘Arab hospitality’; but the 
deuce of it is, that the poor fellows with whom I have 
happened to pitch my tent were scarcely ever in a condi- 
tion to exercise that magnanimous virtue with much 
éclat They were always courteous, however, 
and were never backward in offering me the ‘ youart,’ or 
curds and whey, which is the principal delicacy to be 
found amongst the wandering tribes.”"—Vide Lithen, 
chap. xvii. “ The Desert”; Tauchnitz (copyright) ed., 
without the author’s name. Leipzig, 1846, p. 182. 


This youart, however, is by no means simply 
“curds and whey’; itis the “ Devonshire cream,” 
the “little porringer”’ of the Desert. It consists 
of (in Arabia mostly camel's) milk boiled in a 
copper vessel with an admixture of the juice of 
the fig-tree, which causes the milk to coagulate 
(to curdle) after a short time. It is then filled 
into basins and allowed to get cold, when it forms 
a most refreshing and moreovera most wholesome 
dish. I have tasted it in excellent quality in 
some Turkish and foreign coffee-houses at Man- 
chester. The Turkish restaurateur, a native of 
Adrianople, who prepared it told me that a small 
quantity of the juice of the fig-tree was mixed 
with a quantity of new milk, and boiled down to 
the consistency of stiff jelly, or “sizy broth,” as 
Roswell’s Great Llama has it. This first prepara- 
tion, which will keep any length of time, is, how- 
ever, not fit for use so far as eating it then and 
there is concerned. It is too bitter, nauseous, and 
even somewhat dangerous; but small quantities 
of it are mixed again with large quantities of new 
milk, and thus help to prepare the delicious youart. 
The restaurateur, and some friends from the East 


’ 


pronounced the word somehow like yooghdort, giv- 
ing the gh a most peculiar guttural sound. All were 
unanimous in its praise as wholesomeand stomachic, 
being especially too the arcanum of persons who 
have over-eaten themselyes—a thing that will 
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happen more frequently in the West, though, than 
in the East. It is of a slightly acid taste, like 
sour cream, but milder and more delicate yet: 
p haps like some rich creamy pulp found in 
ndian or South Sea Islands—fruit so vividly de- 
scribed by Dampier. Homer mentions such a 
preparation of milk with the juice of the fig-tree, 
but I cannot just now “lay hands” on the very 
place. Will some kind follower of Captain Cuttle 
courteously help me ? Ilermann Kinpr. 
Germany. 


JO. DAVORS: IZAAK WALTON. 


Might I just point out to Messrs. Brrrren and 
Dixon * that the author of the Secrets of Angling 
was named neither Davor nor Davors, but Dennys, 
as the late Sir Henry Ellis tells us in his reprint 
of that very rare volume, so late as 1811, on the 
authority of the following extract from the books 
of the Stationers’ Company : — 

“1612, 23° Martii. 

“ Mr. Rog. Jackson entred for his copie under th’ ands 
of Mr. Mason and Mr, Warden Hooper, a book called the 
Secrets of Angling, teaching the choy sest tooles, bates, and 
seasons for the taking of any fish in pond or river, prac- 
tised and opened in three bookes, by John Dennys, Esquire, 
vjd.” 

The first edition, then, of this very rare book, 
and which is unique, is dated 1615, and is pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library. Sir John Haw- 
kins, the well-known editor of Izaak Walton's 
Compleat Angler, acknowledges that he never even 
could get a sight of this book. Beloe, speaking 
of the fourth edition of 1652, says: ‘ Perhaps 
there does not exist in the circle of English litera- 
ture a rarer book than this.” He seems to have 
entirely ignored the three previous editions; 
though how he could have done so it is impossible 
for me to say, as they all, with the exception of 
the first edition, have these words conspicuously 
printed on their title-pages: “augmented with 
many approved experiments by W. Lauson.” Pick- 
ering, in his Bibliotheca Piscatoria, also ignores 
the second and third editions; and Mr. Bohn, in 
his recent reprint of Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s 
Manual, is guilty of the same shortcoming, with 
much less of excuse, as the real facts had in his 
time become patent to any diligent inquirer. 

Sir Harris Nicolas, in his edition of Walton's 
Angler, says : — 

“The Secrets of Angling was not written by John 
Davors, but by John Dennys, Esquire, who was lord of 
Oldbury-sur-Montem, in the county of Gloucester, be- 
tween 1572 and 1608. He was a younger son of Sir 
Walter Dennys of Packlechurch, in that county, by 
Acnes, daughter and co-heiress of Sir Robert Davers, or 
Danvers.” 


ret 
Psu 


We have almost certain internal evidence of 


* “ Popular Names of Plants,” 4* §. iii. 341, 512, 
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this in the poem itself, one verse running as 
follows : — 
* And thou, sweet Boyd, that with thy watry sway 
Dost wash the clitfes of Dangton and of We 
And through their rocks, with crooked winding way, 
Thy mother Avon runnest soft to seek ; 
In whose fair stream the speckled trout doth play, 
The roch, the dace, the gudgin, and the bleike ; 
Teach me thy skill with slender line and hook, 
To take each fish of river, pond, or brooke.” 








Now there is a beautiful rivulet called the 
Boyd, which is formed by four distinct streams 
rising in the parishes of Codrington, Pucklechurch, 
Dyrham, and Toghill, in the southern part of the 
county of Gloucester, between Bath and Bristol, 
which join in Wyke or Week Street in the parish 
of Alston and Wyck, near a bridge of three large 
arches; and thence, by the name of Boyd, de- 
scends to the Avon at Kynsham Bridge, and 
which river passes through the village of Puckle- 
church, and thence flows on to Bitton. At Alston 
and Wyke there are many high cliffs or rocks, 
and in the north aisle of the ancient church of 
Pucklechurch is the burial-place of the family of 
Dennys. 

At the back of the title of the Secrets is a 
copy of commendatory verses—“ In due praise of 
his praiseworthy skill and worke”: these are signed 
“Jo. Daues,” and it is evidently from this signa- 
ture that the mistake has arisen. Walton, in the 
first, second, third, and fourth editions of the 
Compleat Angle y, attributes several verses of 
Dennys’s poem, which he quotes with variations 
that, I am sorry to have to confess, are by no 
means improvements, to “Jo. Da.”; but in the 
fifth edition he gives the full name, “Jo. Davors, 
Esquire.” There can be little doubt, as sug- 
gested by Sir Harris Nicolas, that the Jo. Daues, 
the writer of the commendatory verses, was a rela- 
tion of Dennys’s, whose mother’s name was Davers 
or Danvers, Daues being then the common mode 
of spelling that name. 

Robert Howlett, in the preface to his Angler's 
Sure Guide, assigns the Secrets to no less a per- 
sonage than Dr. Donne, whom he styles “that 
great practitioner, master, and patron of angling ”; 
and he adds, “indeed his seems to be the best 
foundation of all superstructures of this kind, and 
upon that basis chiefly have I raised mine.” And 
I may now say that to no less than to six different 
poets, rejoicing in the name of Davies, has the 
Secrets been at various times ascribed. 

[t is from an excellent bibliography of the 
Secrets, published a few years ago in the Fisher- 
man's Magazine by my friend Mr. Westwood, the 
author of the New Bibliotheca Piscatoria, that I 
have culled most of the preceding particulars. 
Mr. Westwood states, in the same paper, that — 


“ The dates of the second and third editions are still 
an open question. A copy (supposed to be unique) of 
the second, with the words ‘ Printed at London for Roger 





—————_——— 


Jackson’—the rest cut off, is in my possession; and a 
copy of the third (also considered unique) is in the same 
mutilated state, having only the words ‘Printed at 
London for John Jackson.’ The binder’s knife has, in 
fact, been more than usually sacrilegious in its dealings 
with this work. The date of the second edition is con- 
jectured to be about 1620. It was edited by W. Lauson, 
and the title-page states that it is ‘ augmented with many 
approued ex] l ] 





veriments.’ Lauson’s additions to the work 
are an address ‘To the reader,’ and some notes and 
receipts. Ihe fourth edition bears date 1652; several 
copies of it are extant. The poem has been reprinted ix 
extenso, from this latter edition, in Sir Egerton Brydges’s 
British Bibliographer, and a hundred copies were struck 
off separately in 1811. It was also noticed, with large 
citations, in the same bibliophile’s Censura Literaria, 
in an article which was transported bodily by Daniel 
into the supplement to his Rural Sports in 1813.” 

I have the pleasure to state that I, through the 
kindness of that indefatigable bibliographer, Mr. 
John Power, who a few days ago called my atten- 
tion to it, discovered the date of the third edi- 


tion—hidden away, like a needle in a bottle of 


hay, in the immense collections of Bagford de- 
posited in the British Museum. As the entry 
gives the date of 1650, and fully corroborates 
Mr. Westwood that the publisher of the third 
edition was a John Jackson, I need make no 
apology for giving it in full here. 


“The Secrets of Angling, in three books, by J. D., 
Esquire, Augmented, with many approued Experiments, 
by W. Lauson. In verse. Printed, in &vo, for John 
Jackson, in the Strand, at the Signe of the Parote. 1630.” 


Curious to relate, the Secrets of Angling were 
in their own time rendered into prose. The book 
is entitled the — 

“ Pleasures of Princes, or Good Men's Recreations: 
Contayning a Discourse of the General Art of Fishing 
with the Angle or otherwise, and of all the hidden Secrets 
belonging thereto. London, 1614.” 

Other editions were published in 1615 and 1635, 
Besides those editions, it was immediately taken 
possession of by Gervase Markham, who incor- 
porated it into his Country Contentments, or the 
Husbandman’s Recreations, and published it in his 
third edition of 1615, and many later ones, as — 

“The whole Art of Angling; as it was written in a 
small Treatise in Rime, and now, for the better Under- 
standing of the Reader, put into Prose, and adorned and 
enlarged.” 

Mr. Westwood’s words, as he is a poet of no 
mean standing himself, deserve to be fully quoted 
on this transversion. He says that— 

“ The transmuting process was effected by no unskilful 
hand, and without too much sacrifice of the precious 
metal of the original. Sir Philip Sidney’s ordeal has, 
indeed, seldom been undergone with so little deteriora- 
tion. The quaint character of the poem has been pre- 
served in the prose version, and the passages added 
(especially the introduction) have a striking merit of 
their own. It is proof of the vitality of Denny’s verses, 
that they retain their strength, sweetness, and flavour in 
their more sober form, ‘Those curious in parallels may 
compare ‘ The Qualities of an Angler,’ in the third book 
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of the poem, with « hapte r ii. its corresponding passage of 


; >, 
the Pleasures of Pr 


A strange fatality seems to have fallen on the 
poets qu ted by Walton. For a long time the 
name of Dennys was as great a secret as any that 
he sang about. And even in 1820, no ! a man 
than Mr. Singer was satisfied that John Chalk- 
hill was “ a fictitious personage, a verbal phantom, 
a shadow of a shade.” And the editor of the 
Retrospective Review, adding his infelicitous con- 
clusions thereto, supposed Chalkhill to be merely 
“a nomme de guerre, like Peter Pindar or Barry 
Cornwall.” Though Walton, whose strict rever- 
ence for truth would have scorned falsehood, 
says, in his introduction to Thealma and Clear- 
Aus, that — 

“| have this to say of the author, that he was in his 
time a man generally known and as well beloved: for 
he was humble and obliging in his behaviour; a gentle- 
man, a scholar, very innocent and p ru Ae nt; and his 
whole life was useful, quiet, and virtuous. 


That, I think, is quite enough to demonstrate 
the existence of John Chalkhill: though there is 
ab uke extant with his name written in it by the 
hand of the master, and signed with his initials, 
“Tz, Wa.”; and elaborate pedigrees and tomb- 
stones testify to the same thing. I do not know 
if any one has observed the commendatory verses 
written by T. Flatman in this book; they are, in 
my opinion, most interesting, as they describe the 


venerable Walton (he was then ninety years of 


age) in the happiest manne Ty and are a most 
elegant compliment paid to his virtues : — 


“MR. ISAAC WALTON CN THE PUBLICATION OF THIS 
POEM. 

“ Long had the bright Thealma lain obscure ; 

Her beauteous charms, that might the world allure, 

Lay, like rough diamonds in the mine, unknown, 

By all the sons of folly trampled on, 

Till your kind hand unveiled her lovely fac« 

And gave her vigour to exert her rays. 

Happy old man! whose worth all mankind know 

Except himself; who charitably shows 

The ready road to virtues and to praise, 

The road to many long and hs appy days, 

The noble art of generous piet) q 

And how to compass true felicity ; 

Hence did he learn the art of living well. 

The bright Thealma was his oracle : 

Inspired by her, he knows no anxious cares 

Through near a ec ntury of pleasant vears ; 

Easy he lives, and chex m shall he die, 

Well spoken of by late vosterity 

As long as Spencer’s a le flames shall burn, 

And deep de votions throng about his urn; 

As long as Chalkhill’s venerable name 

With humble emulation shall inflame 

Ages to come, and swell the rolls of fame, 

Your aneny shall ever be secure, 

pay long be yond our short-lived praise endure ; 

As Phidias in Minerva’s shield did live, 

And shared that imm rtality he alone could giv 





*Tno. FLATMAN,” 
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I feel constrained here to speak on a cognate 
subject, which more properly belongs to the able 
chronicler of the Compleat Angler. But as that 
gentleman is far from his books, enjoying the 
pleasant country breezes on his annual holiday, 
he has asked me to do so. It is of that confused 
and erroneous mass of words, that Mr. Alexander 
Murray presumes to call the bibliography of the 
Compleat Angler, in his recent reprint of the first 
edition. Mr. Murray has there given us an edi- 
tion of 1664, which is no other than the edition 
of 1661. Though some copies have the date 1664, 
they are of exactly the same impression as those 
of 1661, no other variation being discoverable. 
Then he has given us no less than two editions of 
1676; thereby making seven editions to be pub- 
lished in Walton's lifetime, instead of five, the 
real number. Then comes Moses Browne's first 
edition in 1750, and Sir John Hawkins’s in 1760: 
totally ignoring the two subsequent editions of 
Browne in 1759 and 1772, and the five following 
editions of Hawkins in 1766, 1775, 1754. He died 
in 1789; but his son, John Sidney Hawkins, pub- 
lished a fifth edition in 1792, and a sixth in 1797 
Bagster’s first edition was printed in 1808; but 
by that time Hawkins thought that he had 
vested right in the Compleat Angler, and he wrote 
a silly letter which was published in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine of January, 1809. But I must 
leave these stupid polemics alone. Bagster’s fac- 
simile edition appeared in 1810, and his second 
so-called edition in 1815; Gosden’s in 1822; and 
Major’s first in 1823, and his second in 1824. It 
is useless for me to go farther; all the editions 
are noticed in the Chronicle of the Compleat Angler, 
and to that book I confidently refer the reader. 
I see the sight of Lowndes’ name at the bottom 
of the list, quoted as an authority, and I really 
wonder at Mr. Alexander Murray's assumption. 
Apologising for the length of this paper, I must 
conclude; only saying, that when Izaak Walton 
is the theme, it is difficult to stop. 





WILLIAM PINKERTON. 
Hounslow. 


IDENTITY OF INDIAN AND EUROPEAN GAMES. 


Tip-Cat.—This game is much played by the 
native children in India. It is called “ Gulli 
danda.” The method of playing is very similar to 
that in vogue in England. A small hole (gurchi) 
is made in the ground. There are two players ; 
the cat is called gulli, and the stick dandd. The 
player plac es the guili over the gurchi, strike s it 
wi ith the dandéd, so that it flies up in the air, and 
then he again strikes it away as far as he can 
before it falls. The opposite player fetches the 
gulli, and attempts to throw it thence into the 
gurchi. If he succeeds, the striker is out; if he 
fails, one is marked to the game, 
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Hop-Scotch.—This game is also much played 
by native children. It is called “Ekarid Dukarid.” 
The round piece of tile (khapollo) is thrown suc- 
cessively into the seven squares and kicked out by 
the player hopping on one leg. In passing the 
fifth and sixth squares, however, the player has to 
jump straight in and then straight out again 
from the baulk without treading on the intervening 
squares. The vernacular names are apparently 


Hindu. 
Barkii. 


Chhothé. 
Sustanawia. 
Kachkolan. 

Tikarid. 

Dukaria. 

Ekarid. 


W. H.W. 


Benares, June 2, 1869. 


PIECES FROM MANUSCRIPTS, No. VI. 


Here is a curious political carol on some comely 
King Harry (perhaps the fourth of the name), 
his son, a prince who never was cast (perhaps 
Henry V.), a lord chamberlain who was never 
forsworn, and a Lord Fueryn who never did fail. 
In the hope of getting the last and other charac- 
ters identified, I send the carol to “N. & Q.” 
The MS. is of paper, and is said by the catalogue 
to be of the fifteenth century. At the top of leaf 
74 is writted—*“ Conditor alme, siderum eterna 
lux.” 

F. J. Furnivatt. 
Addit, MS. 19,046, leaf 74. 

tylt hame sutt wy lekyii pis Ioly gentyl schep* ? 
f Att to houre combely kyng hary pis cnat ys knyt ; 
berfore let vs all synge nowel, 

nowell. 
tvll home sutt wy lekyn pis Ioly genty] mast ? 
all to my lorde prynce pat neuer was caste : 
berfore let vs att synge nowel, 

nowel. 
tyit home sult wy lekyn pis oly genty]l nore ¢ ? 
all to my lorde cha{m }berlayne bat neuer was forsore : 
perfore let vs att svnge nowel, 





Nowel. 
tyll home sutt wylekyn pis Ioly gentytt sayle ? 
ait to my lorde fueryn pat neuer dyd fayle : 






* Ship. 


+ Oar. 





per fore let vs alt sing nowelt. 

Nowet#, nowel?, nowett, nowett, 

and cryst saue mery yglon, and spedyt well.—fy* Amen 
quoth lonys. 


? Wyllam. 


SHAKSPEARE, “ MEASURE FOR MEASURE”: THE 
“ Prenziz ANGELO.” —You are well aware of the 
many conjectural emendations which have been 
proposed on the passage in Measure for Measure 
in which (in the old edition of Shakspeare) oceur 


| the words “ the prenzie Angelo,” “prenzie guards,” 


Near the close of the second scene in the first 


| act, the Duke says, “ Lord Angelo is precise” 


; occur 





and probably on that ground it has been proposed 
to substitute precise for the unmeaning combina- 
tion of letters, ‘‘ prenzie.” We have in English 
the word prim, and in Scotch primsie, both bear- 
ing the same general meaning as precise. It is 
easy to see how readily the latter word might bya 
compositor be transformed into prenzie—to which, 
both in form and in sound, it bears a closer re- 
semblance than any one of the various emenda- 
tions which have been proposed. I do not, how- 
ever, remember to have met with the word in 
any English author, though it is possible it may 
have been formerly used south, as it still com- 
monly enough is north, of the Tweed: for in 
English literature of the olden time many words 
which are now considered exclusively 
Scotch. Your varied reading and research may 
enable you to give a positive judgment on the 
subject. J. D. 


CLosinc oF THE THames Tunnet.—The sub- 
joined cutting, from The Times of July 21, 1869, 
may be worth embodying in “ N. & Q.”: — 

“Last night the Thames Tunnel was finally closed as 
a public footway. This undertaking, which at the time 
of its design was considered a masterpiece of science, and 
which formed a communication under the river Thames 
between Rotherhithe and Wapping, was, after numerous 
difficulties, finally accomplished and opened on March 23, 
1843, having been commenced by Sir I. S. Brunel in 
1824. The total cost of the tunnel was about 600,000L, 
but the East London Railway Company recently pur- 
chased it for a little over a third of that sum.” 

A. G. 8. 


ANECDOTE oF Winnrneton.—A Latin letter 
in the library at Stanford led to a curious anec- 
dote of one of my predecessors at this place. Mr. 
Winnington, afterwards a Minister of State, and 
Paymaster of the Forces under the Pelham ad- 
ministration, while a boy at Westminster, ran 
away from the college school with two of his 
companions. 

The three engaged themselves as masons’ boys 
to some builders at Blenheim, Oxfordshire, then 
in the course of erection, 1710. One of them was 


* ? fy[nis]. 
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discovered by a friend, who accidentally visited 
the works, and thus led to the detection of the 
others. 

The Latin letter was written by young Win- 
nington to his father, entreating pardon for his 
folly, and a note appended to it has preserved 
the anecdote to the present day. 

Tuos. E. WINNINGTON. 

Stanford Court, Worcester, 





Jews in JeERvSALEM.—A writer in the Church 





Times (June 25, 1869) gives some interesting 
particulars respec ting x the present condition of the 
Jews in Jerusalen They number about eight 
thousand, and are divide d into — 

; = Sephardim, or Spanish Jews, who are 
said to be descendants of exiles from Spain who 
arrived in the days of Fe rdina ind and Isabella. 

2. The Askenazim, or Jews of Polish and Ger- 
man origin, subd vided int » sects, such as Peru- 
shin or Pharisees, Rhasidim or Pious, who are 
very enthusiastic and fans l. They are almos 
all settlers from Ruscpe, the old idige peop! 
seeming to have become lost. They live on the 
alms of Eur pean § cieties, who send out funds to 


them. 
Some Jews have come from distant parts to die 
Jerusalem and be buried 


i 
Jehoshaphat, where Je wish tradition says the re- 
t 





, 
surrection and jud e place. The 
writer says the co! Lis is that the 
sonia h inhabitants ity are “a de- 
eraded set of idle | wipers. ses Montefiore 
was instrumental in building for them schools 
: 


and houses and a mill outside the city near 
Birkel-es-Sultan, or Lower Pool of Sihon, but 
the people are so lazy that this did little good. 
He witnessed the wailing of the Jews at the 
Temple wall : — 

“There is a narrow paszage along the west side of the 
Temple area between what are known as Robinson’s and 
Wilson’s arches. The wall rises to a considerable height, 
and the lower part is formed of very large stones, which 
are supposed to be the remains of the Temple. They are 
much ruined, and the grass and herbage grow in the 
shattered crevices of the once neatly-joined masonry. In 
these crevices the Jews place little scrolls of parchment, 
on which are written prayers to the Messiah to come and 
deliver them. Before this wall I saw gathered a throng 








of Jews; most of them were women, who wore long 
mourning veils of linen over their heads. Some were 
seated on the ground reading passages of Scripture to one 


another from the Lamentations of Jeremiah and peni- 
tential Psalms. Atone end wasa party of rabbis rocking 
themselves backwards and forwards in almost franti 
gric ‘a 


Joun Pieeor, F.S.A. 
CHRISTIANITY 1X Canapa.—The following bit 
of colonial ¢ th history may be interesting to 
some of your readers. 





I extract it from A Histo- 
rical ar od Statistical Report of the Presbyterian 
Church of Canada in connection with the € "hore h of 
Scotland, Montreal, 12867 p- 62. In giving an 


, 
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in the Valley of 


account of St. Gabriel Street Church—-the oldest 
Presbyterian church in Canada, which was founded 
in April, 1792—it is recorded that previously te 
this, when the congregation was first organised 
under the Rey. John Young, a licentiate of the 
presbytery of Irvine in Scotland— 

“on the 18th September (1791) the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was for the first time administered by him, 
in accordance with the usages of the church of Scot- 
land, in the Recollet Roman Catholi — the use of 
which had been kindly allowed the congregation while 


their own church was being built. ‘he Recollet Fathers 
politely refused any pecuniary remuneration from the 
‘Society of Presbyterians’ as they were then called, but 
were induced to accept of a prest nt in ac knowledgment 
of their good offices, and which consisted of two hogs- 
heads of Spanish wine, containing sixty odd gallons 





each, and a box of candles amounting in all te 
141. 2s. 4d.” 

The MS. history of this church from which the 
above account has been taken closes the history 
of this — transaction with the quaint re- 





mark, “they were quite thankful for the same.” 
It is to be ho a d that similar interchange of ameni- 
ties would be expected in the present day ~— 
similar circumstances arise. P. E. 


Querics. 


Arr Cusutons.—Sir Epicure Mammon to Surly, 
in expectation of acquiring the secret of the phi- 
losopher’s stone, thus commences a list of antici- 
pate d luxuries in which he intends to indulge : — 

‘I will have all my beds blown up, not stuffed ; 

Down is too hard.” 








Were inflated beds or cushions then in use, or 
did rare Ben's imagination trench upon the pro- 
phetic science of the celebrated Marquis of Wor- 
cester? or had the noble peer ever conversed with 
the great dramatist on his inventions ? 

J. A. G. 


Carisbrooke, 


Cansick.—Can any readers of “N. & Q.” 
favour me with the history of the name of Can- 
sick, and from what country does it come? I 
have received a prospectus of a book to be pub- 
lished, called ‘The Epitaphs of St. Pancras, in 
Middlesex. Copied from the stones by F. T. 
Cansick.” I remember seeing the name of G. 
Cansick mentioned in an account of a meeting 
some months ago for the restoration of Bangor 
Cathedral, reported in the Archeologia Cambrensis, 
also an old parchment certificate admitting a 
Nathan Cansick, of Perey Street, St. Pancras, co. 
Middlesex, as a solicitor in the High Court of 
Chancery, dated Feb. 14,1801. Is it an English, 
Welsh, or German name ? R. Brown. 

Kensington. 


CrowNeD HEADS MARRYING Sisters. — Can 
any of your readers learned in such matters refer 
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me to the cases, if any, of sovereigns, or distin- 
guished members of any of the royal families of 
Europe, marrying sisters ? C. H. M. 


DIFFERENCES IN Arms.—Can any readers 
skilled in this difficult branch of heraldry inform 
me what members of the Devereux family bore 
three martlets in chief instead of the ordinary 
three torteaux? The former coat used to be in 
the window of Castle Frome church, Hereford- 
shire, with an ancient and mutilated inscription 
below it in which the words “ Willi. Deveros” 
could be traced two hundred years ago. 

C. J. R. 


EXPLANATIONS WANTED.— Will you kindly help 
me to ascertain the exact meaning of the italicised 
words in the following sentences, taken from a 
French MS. of the fourteenth century? For 
several of them I have searched more than one 
glossary in vain :— 

“ Grant of 100 marks to Dean and Chapter of Leicester, 
pour mettre al accomplissement del owre del dite esglise 
(of St. Mary).” [ Ocuvre ?) 

“Vn selle a la manere despaigne, de quoy les arssons 
sont couvertes dargent et tient 2 esmaiiles et 3 cordes 
dargent.” [How did a Spanish saddle differ from an 
English one ? } 

“Donez a vn estrange bargeman qui nous amosuoient 
de Lambeth.” 

“ Deux deymes de grece aprendre deinz nos ditz parks.” 

“ Painters of the aysshelers et images of a tomb.” 

“Vn de les heuses de la nouvelle sale.” 

“ Deux baldekyns escroitz doutremer.” 
tern of crosses ? ] 

“Vin de Rynes.” 

“Pour 12 botons dor . 
faceon, 552, 15s. 7d.” 

“ Paternosters de corall ove les gaudes dor.” 

“ Deux hanaps dor ove couvercles oelez et hachez de 
diverses corones, egles, et lyons.” 

“Vn hanap dore ove sachire.” 

“ Ditto et en pomel del couvercle vn signe 
ove vn test de dame deinz le Rougeclere.” 

“ Vn payr de botelles dargent, et p’ parties sorrez (also 
spelt soriez, survrez, and susorrez) et aneymelez, garnisez 
ove tissues de soi blanc et bloi.” 

“Vn triper dargent, et sorrez, fac al guise dun monstre, 
ove 3 botrass’ et 3 seriauntz de matz [or macz] sur yn 
trage vert; et vn eawer dargent et soriez et p’ parties 
anaymellez de diverses babunrie.” 

“Vne seule dor a M. de diamands, 
roudes, et perles,” 

“Vn botoner dor, de MW. en eynk pieces de balays, sap- 
phirs, diamands, et perles ; et faille vn troche et vn perle.” 

“Vn nouche de deux braces dor.” 

“ Philettes et autres ioials.” 

“Vn mof {word not very plain] dargent pour les 
ensences, 


With a pat- 


[ Rennes? Rhine? } 
- pour le pois et le luk et le 


balays, safirs, eme- 


[Among chapel ornaments. A “ censure” 
is mentioned separately. } 

[In list of plate}. “7 plates debrusez sans niche. Vn 
cressant et vne esteille.” [For what purpose?] “ Vne bolle 
(argent pour la cuysyne.” [ Ditto. } 

“ Vne tablette dor ove vn image de cokhile.” 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Bisnor Gerster, on Gueast. — Bishop Bale, in 
his Seriptorum Illustrium Majoris Britannia Cata- 


| copies on large paper ? 


logus, Cent. xii. Appendix, p. 107 (Basle, 1557-9), 
mentions Edmund Gest [afterwards Bishop of 
Rochester and Salisbury] as having written— 
(1) “Contra Missam Papisticam, lib. i.; (2) De 
Christi Presentia in Coena, lib. i.; (3) De Libero 
Hominis Arbitrio, lib. i.” The first of these 
works is evidently Gest’s Treatise against the 
Privy Mass, published in 1548, and reprinted in 
Dugdale’s Life of Geste (Pickering, 1840), pp. 71- 
140, but I cannot discover whether the other two 
works were ever published, or whether they are 
now extant anywhere in manuscript. If the 
treatise on Christ's Presence in the Supper is extant 
it would probably throw considerable light upon 
Bishop Geste’s well-known letter of December 22, 
1566, about the 28th Article. 

Is the sermon which Bishop Geste preached 
before the Queen on Good Friday, 1565, and of 
which Mr. Froude (viii. 140) gives an account 
derived from a dispatch of the Spanish ambassa- 
dor De Silva, extant in print or manuscript ? 

H. R. D. 


Lincoln's Inn. 


Kunie Tyrot von Scuorren unD FRIDEBRANT 
sin Sun. — Who were these royal personages, of 
whom Schiller says, in his Thesaurus, no mention 
is made by Boethius, Buchanan, or Jonston? 

J. Macray. 


Miton’s “ ParapisE Lost,” Ep. FOLIO, 1688, 
On looking over my copy of this edition—the first 
illustrated one, and with a long list of subscribers 
at the end—I perceive that there is no plate to 
Book vit. There is no appearance of this having 
been abstracted; but as there is a “ sculpture” to 
all the others, I am induced to ask if there should 
be one to this particular book? Are there any 
Witiram Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Norta, Bripék, anp Fiece FaAmiries. — 
Wanted to ascertain who the first Norths were 
who settled at Westmeath, Ireland, 1641; whether 
they derived from Earl of Guildford’s family. 
Also, the ancestry of Mr. Bridge, dissenting mini- 


| ster at Norwich, 1634, who is said to have come 


from Braintree or Earls-Colne, Essex. Also, 
some account of the family of Thomas Flegg, who, 
at the same period, lived at Scratby, Norfolk. 
Any particulars of the above will very much 
oblige H. A. Briner, at Mr. Lewis's, bookseller, 
Gower Street, Euston Square, N. 


Toe Eartrest Specimen or Parser. — The 
earliest specimen of paper existing in England is 
supposed to be an account-book dated 1302, the 
paper of which was probably manufactured at 
Bordeaux. Where is this book ? 

Joun Pieeot, F.S.A. 


Orp Mar or Iretanp.—I have got possession 
of a curious old map of Ireland, or rather of a 
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facsimile of one, concerning which I desire in- 
formation. It is entitled “Hibernia insula non 
procul ab Anglia vulgare Hirlandia vocata. 1567,” 
and is marked below the lower margin, “ Litho. 
12, Fludyer St. West’. 1824.” The west is at 
the top of the map, and the north on the right 
hand. It gives the names of old Irish families, 
but is quite different from the map in Mr. Steuart 
Trench’s Realities of Irish Life, to which you have 
referred (“ N. & Q.” 4" 8, ini. 148,227). It calls 
the Atlantic to the south of Ireland ‘* The Spanish 
Sea,” and places Dublin in lat. 55° N. and long. 
11° E. C. M'C. 


Dublin. 


PARAPHRASE FROM Horace.—Can any of your 
readers supply the name of the writer of the 
following free paraphrase of — 

“ Nescias an te generum beati 
Phyllidis flave decorent parentes, 
Regium certe genus, et Penates 
Meeret iniquos ; 
Crede non illam tibi de scelesta 
Plebe dilectam ; neque sic fidelem, 
Sic lucro aversam, potuisse nasci 
Matre pudenda ” ? 
Horace; Carm. lib. ii. ode iv. 
“Thy Polly in her veins may bear 
The blood, perchance, of London’s mayor 
Who smote the king’s reviler; 
Whose mace a monarch's crown secures, 
But kills an ancestor of vours, 
In knocking down Wat Tyler.” 
R. G. L. 


Sm Puirir re Vacne.—I should be glad to 
have some particulars of this knight, who in the 
first year of Henry IV. had a grant from the 
king of the castle and manor of Ewyas Harold, 
co. Hereford. I am aware that he married Elea- 
nor, daughter of Sir Lewis de Clifford, and is 
mentioned in his will. Nicolas (Test. Vetusta, 
171) gives an abstract of the will of a Sir Philip 
le Vache who died in 1407, and had a wife named 
Elizabeth. In a note it is suggested that he was 
elected a knight of the garter temp. Richard II. 
I have not Beltz at hand for reference. 


C.J. R. 


Stone Prtar Crosses.—Can any of your 
readers inform me whether any of the stone pillar 
crosses erected by the old Portuguese navigators 
on the headlands of the south-west coast of Africa. 
as at Cape Cross, Pillar Point, Point Padrone, 
Orange River mouth, &c., as they crept along that 
coast in their progress to the south, are vet stand- 
ing’? Also one that Bartholomew Diaz is said to 
have erected on the Saint Croix Island in Algoa 
Bay—hence its name ? W. F. 

Southsea. 
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Queries With Answers. 


PassaGE IN Fitzsternen: “Tue C1rizen’s 
Pocket Curonicie.”—This useful work, which 
is a digest of all that is interesting as regards the 
history and temporal government of the City of 
London (Tait, 63, Fleet Street, 1827), has this 
passage, closing Fitzstephen’s recollections of 
London, incorporated in this publication S— 

“ London also, in these latter times, hath brought forth 
famous and magnilicent princes: Maud the Empress, 
King Richard the 3'¢, and ‘Thomas the Archbishop, a 
glorious martyr of Christ,” &c. 

The very palpable anachronism of Richard IIL, 
most likely a compositor’s error, would not have 
been noticed by me; but as an introduction to a 
later error in Mr. Thoms’s edition of Stow at the 
same passage of the learned monk, appended to 
Mr. Thoms’s valuable reproduction of Stow's Sur- 
vey. Here, in the original, which accompanies 
Mr. Thoms’s translation, we have “ Henricum 
regem tertium.” The learned editor can, doubt- 
less, explain satisfactorily wherein this error lies: 
Fitzstephen died 1191, in the reign of Richard L., 
as Mr. Thoms says, after Stow, in the “ Author 
to the Reader.” I should have thought the 
great king, to whom Thomas was so obnoxious, 
Henry Il. was meant—but that he was, I believe, 
born in Normandy ; and the words of Fitzstephen, 
**has produced,” seems to imply, given birth to. 

J.A.G. 


Carisbrooke. 


[Though the editor of Stow has passed over this ap- 
parent discrepancy without any comment, it has not 
escaped the more critical eye of Mr. Riley, who, in his 
admirable edition of the Munimenta Gildhalla Londini- 
ensis, Liber Albus, Liber Custumarum, et Liber Horn 
(vol, i. pl. i. p. 15), has added to the passage “ Henricum 
regem tertium,” this note: — “In allusion probably to 
the fact that Prince Henry, eldest son of Henry II., was 
crowned in his father’s lifetime.” | 

Tue Pouriran’s Cat.—Perhaps you may be 
able to say whether the following satirical lines 
have ever appeared in print, or some of your 
readers may be able to give an amended version. 
They used to be sung to children by an old Scotch 
lady about fifty years ago: — 

“ A little seceder pussie 
Was watching for her prev, 
And in the house she caught a mouse 
l pon the Sabbath day. 
« ‘The minister was offended 
Phat such a deed was do 
Laid down his book, took up the cat, 
And put her in a gin. 
“+ Thou filthy cursed creature 
And blood shedder,’ cried he, 
‘Do you think to bring to death and hell 
My holy wife and me ? 


















“* But be thou well assured 
That blood for blood shall be, 
For killing of a silly mouse 
Upon the Sabbath day.’ 
“ To the place of execution 
Poor Bawdrons she was drawn, 
And hangit hie upon a tree: 
The minister sang a psalm.” 
J. MACPHERSON. 


ffering however very 





[Another version of these lines, d 
slightly from that given by our correspondent, will be 
found at p. 156 of Mr. Maidment’s recently published 
Book of Scottish Pasquils. The learned editor, in his 
notes upon it, refers to another version of the ballad in 
Hoge’s Jacobite Relics (i. 37), 
be found on the 
Journal, in which he describes the Banbury “ Puritane 


as well as to the notes to 
well-known passage in 
one” — 
“ Hanging of his cat on Monday, 
For killing of a mouse on Sunday.’ 

Tae Rients or Pusiic Liprartes.—W hat is 
the law relating to the claims of certain libraries 
to possess a copy of every book that is published ? 
[I am at this moment engaged in writing a Z//s- 
tory of the Castles of Herefordshire and their Lords 
(a work chiefly, though not exclusively, of local 
interest), which it is my intention to publish by 
subscription. 
stances, that a copy should be sent to the chief 
public libraries, or are works published by sub- 
scription exempt from the demand ? 

C. J. Roprnson, M.A. 

Norton Canon Vicarage, Hereford. 

[Books published by subscription are not thereby 
exempt from the operation of the Act 5 & 6 Vict. cap. 45, 
which requires the delivery of five copies of all books to 
the libraries therein named. Our correspondent will find 
much information upon this subject in “N. & Q.,” 284 §, 


927 7 


v. 71, 287. | 


Herrines.— What is the earliest mention of 

salted or red herrings as a common article of food ? 
R. H. 

[ Herrings appear to have been salted from a very early 
period, especially by the Flemish fishermen, whose pro- 
ductions were in such favour at Rome and in other 
foreign markets, that the best herrings were always 
ealled Flemish herrings, According to Macpherson’'s 
Annals of Commerce (i, 663), William Berkelszoon of 
Biervliet, in Flanders, who died in 1397, introduced an 
improved method of curing them, which did so much to 
increase their reputation, and to extend the trade in 
them, that Charles V. erected a statue to his memory, 
and, with his sister, visited his tomb and offered up 
prayers for his soul; while Mary of Hungary, during 
her visit to the Low Countries, paid a more characteristic 
tribute to his memory, namely, that of eating a salt 


herring on his tomb. } 


Barnabee’s | 


Is it necessary, under such circum- | 
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| Replies. 
| CARNAC: A NEW KEY TO BE TRIED TO A 
VERY RUSTY LOCK. 
(4 §S, iv. 1.) 


Iam afraid that there are many wards in the 


old rusty lock which Canon JAackson’s new key 


will not fit. 

I quite agree with him that these megalithic 
structures are not sepulchres ; but I totally demur 
to his subsequent statement that they are “ sepul- 
chral monuments set up in memory of great tragi 
events in old British history.” The great difficulty 
connected with Stonehenge is, that there never 
has been found the smallest trace of an interment 
within the circle, although they are numberless 
on the surrounding down. But we must not 
overlook the fact that megalithic circles of the 
same character, although of less imposing di- 

to be found from the Orkneys to 
the Land’s End, and that within most, if not all 
of those which have been examined, evidence of 
interments within the circle have been found; 
instances of which I will immediately give, and 
none of those appear to be connected, as far as we 


mensions, ure 





know, with any great tragic event. 

Before, however, going further, I may perhaps 
state at once the result of my own conclusions as 
to the character of Stonehenge. These are, de- 
cidedly, the old one that the circles were a temple 
or religious place of assembly ; that it was con- 
sidered so sacred that no one was buried within 
its enclosure, although there are countless graves 
surrounding it. That in other megalithic circles 
of less importance and sanctity the graves came 
to be made within the enclosure; an analogy to 
which may be found in the fact that in the earlier 


| ages, among the northern nations, the most vene- 





rated prelates of the Christian faith were buried 
at the door of the church; and it is only at a 
later date that we meet with their tombs within 
the sacred edifice itself. This is the only mode 
in which I can account for the numerous examples 
I know of where interments have been found in 
lesser and less imposing circles, a few instances 
of which I should now have given, but on turning 
to the volumes of the Proceedings of the Soctety 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, in which their investi- 
gation is recorded, I find that the account is too 
long to be transcribed, and must therefore con- 
fine myself to referring to the pages where an 
account of them is to be found, viz. vol. iv. 
p. 443, vol. iv. p. 499, and vol. v. p. 130; but I 
may add that in every case where no previous 
disturbance had occurred, and even in some of 
these, distinct traces of interment were discovered. 
To these Scotch examples I may add that of three 
huge stones still standing on the right side of the 
road between the Bentock station of the Cale- 
donian Railway and the town of Moffat, which 
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evidently formed a portion of a circle. At the 
feet of these stones a number ‘of human bones 
were found in the latter half of last century, and 
an account of the discovery was forwarded to the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh by Mr. Walker, then 
minister of the parish. There isa most astounding 


legend attached to these stones by the people of 


the district, to which I shall hereafter advert in 
treating of the second branch of the inquiry, viz. : 
What trust can we place on the historical -_ 3 
of these erections by such chroniclers as Geoff 

of Monmouth, who wrote long after the events to 
which they r fer? 

I quite agree with Canon JAcK SON, that, “ what- 
ever tricks Geoffrey may have played with his 
details, it is monstrous to suppose that he dvrented 
the great facts of hist ry’; but this only removes 
the matter a step further back. The question 

i 


ish ve_tween 






still remains, how are we to di , 
details and great facts? Admitting the existence 
of the latter, how can we distinguish them from 
the former? and, what is more important, how 
can we be sure that facts whic h actually occurred 
are not transferred to a different time and pla 


ine 
ing 


I may give two instances of this sort of meta- 
morphosis connected with the South of Scot 
Blind Harry, in his Wed fe of Wallace, 
gives a long account of a victory gained at Big- 
gar by the patriot hero over an army commanded 
by Edward [. in person. Now it is proved by th 
English rolls that King Edward could not have 
been in Scotl: ind at the time; and when we come 
to examine the details of the conflict, we find that 
they are simply reproductions of the events of the 
battle at Roslin, and even then it is a mistake 
to suppose that [dward was personally present, 
although he at one time — d to have been so. 
My second instance is more directly connec 
with megalithic monuments, and is this: That 
the country people round Moffat, even at t 
present day, assert that the stones to which I 
have referred mark the burial- plac e of three 
inglish knights who fe ell in the battle of Annan, 
many long miles aw: ay from the place in questi: 
[ may add, to show on what foundations theories 
are oceasi ionally based, that a local autl ior coolly 
started the idea that the battle in question was 
fought not at Annan, but at Moffat, all the chro- 
nicles of the period, and many of them nearly 
contemporaneous, notwithstandi 
, In conclusion, I may mention a theory I have 
formed as to the nature of the avenues of stones, 
which, however, I state with great diflidence, as 
I have not person ally inspected the most important 
examples, and I must admit that it is ery con- 
The idea first struck me when visiting 











the Calvary in the church of St. Paul at Ant- 
werp, to which the w shippers ascend b )y & series 
of Steps, on each of which they say a prayer. 
This at once recalled to my memory the fact that 
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at many of the more celebrated places of Irish 
pilgrimage there are what are called stations, and 
even the Mussulmans who visit Mecca pass round 
the Caaba and say prayers at certain points, and it 
occurred to my mind that the avenues of stones 
leading to the most venerated sites of British 
pilgrimage have something of the same origin, 
and that the visitors dropped a bead and said a 
prayer as they passed each successive stone in the 
avenue; but, as I said before, I admit that this 
is merely a most vague conjecture. 
; GrEorGE VERE IRVING. 


Certainly W. W. W.’s reply t o CANON JACK- 
son is full of clever and ingenious arguments 
against the monument theory as to these wonder- 
ful re — at the same time I cannot think 
that theory entirely upset by them. The imme- 
diate obie ct, however, of the present communica- 
tion is to submit, for the Reverend Canon’s con- 
sideration, whether some light may not be throw n 
on the — ct by means of etymology. It is, I 
believe, considered that Breton and Cymri are 
cognate languages. Now the meaning of the 
Welsh carnedd (pronounced carneth) is cairn, 
tumulus, or tomb. A familiar instance of the use 
of the word in this sense is the name of the 
Carnarvonshire mountain ‘ Carndd Llewellyn,” 
meaning the tomb of Llewellyn. There can be 
no doubt that “cairns” or heaps of stones were 
a very primitive stvle of monument, commemo- 
rating the deaths of heroes or the event of a great 
battle. Dunmail Raise is an example, the tradi- 
tion being that the immense cairn of stones heaped 
there (on the road between Grasmere and Kes- 
wick) commemorated a bloody battle, in which 
a King Dunmail was slain. Zthes (pronounced 
‘raise ’’) is the Welsh for “ battle.’’ Consider- 
ing these matters, and observing the great simi- 
larity between the words Carnac and Carneth, I 
cannot but think that some ground of support is 
aiforded to the monumental, theory 

With respect to the astronomical view of the 
case, it must be admitted that a great deal has 
been adduced in its favour. Having lately ex- 
amined the so-called Druidical remains on a hill 
ear Keswick, which are well worthy of attention, 
the principal entrances at each end of the oval 
appeared to me nearly due north and south, and I 
think similar remains show attention to the points 
of the compas It was related to me by a man 
of science some thirty or forty years ago, that he 
had met with an astronomer who told hit m that, 
by abstruse calculations backwards, he had ascer 
tained that, about 2000 years ago, an occultation 
of one of the planets must have taken place at 
such a point in the heavens as would have enabled 
an observer to view it through the celebrated 
cross-stones of Stonehenge: and his theory was 
that those cross stones were purposely so placed 
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to fix the point of observation permanently, so 
that astronomers in after ages might be able to 
compare notes in their observations. The story 
sounds apocryphal, but I can vouch for the emi- 
nence and truthfulness of my informant, and 
should be glad to know if any of your other cor- 
respondents are acquainted with the source of it. 
At all events it appears to me of more weight 
than the strange circumstance brought forward 
by W. W. W., that over one of the stones at 
Stonehenge an observer may see the sun rise! As 
if there were any stone on the surface of the globe 
over which an observer could not see the sun rise 
if he placed himself on the opposite side ! 


M. HI. R. 











PENMEN. 
(4 S. iii. 458.) 


The record given below is submitted as a 
contribution towards a list of penmen and their 
works: 


VELD Jan Van Dew), Writing-Master at Harlem :— 

*Spiechel der Schrijfkonste, &c. Amsterdam, 1605. 
Obl. fol. Title and 49 plates, all engraved 

Duytsche Exemplaren van ablerhande Gheschriften, 
ete. Haerlam, 1620. Fol, 12 pages, all engraved. 

Het derde deel der Duytscher, etc. Harlem, 1620, 
Fol. 12 engraved full length pages, 

Thresor literaire contenant plusieurs diverses escritures, 
ete. 1621 Fol. 12 engraved pages. 

[ The last three works engraved by Gerard Gauw. 

Materor (Lucas) :— 

Les ceuvres Avignon, 1608, Obl, 4°, 
and 49 plates, all engraved. 

Cocker (Epwarp), an oft-quoted authority as to 
figure great also at writing and engravin: Born 
temp, Ch. 1.; died during reign of Ch. ll. The peculi- 
arities of his “ Knots and Flourishes,” and some of his 
writing too, evidently derived from Materot :— 
*Introduction to Writing. Obl. 8°, 14 engraved plates 

and 6 pages of instruction, in typ Printed and 

Sold by John Garrett, at his shop next the Stairs of 

the Royal Exchange in Cornhil. Ni 
Magnum in Parte, or the Pen’s Perfection. 

Copvs. | Su | 
Multum in Parvo; 

27 engraved plates an 

tions, 


England’s Pen-Man; or, Cocker’s New Copy Book. 


Portrait 


26 several 


or, The Pen’s Gallantry. Ob! 


18 printed pages of instrac- 


Ro 


The Pen’s Triamph. 1658. 8». 

*The Pen’s Transcendency: or, Fair Writing’s Store- 
house. 1660? Sm. obl. fol. 

Some of Cocker’s “ Copys”’ are quaint, thus: 


‘Braine-drowzie qualy expell, be valiant, play the 
man; 

Hee oft-times gaines the Field who bravely thinkes he« 
can. 
“Let thy inquisitive minde great Excellency finde, 


lo prize it be inclin’d, of whatsoever kind 


rhe three masters —portions of whose “ Works” 
are just set forth—together with some eighty 
others, are referred to in the second part of Mas- 
of Letters (quoted at 


sey's Origin and Progres 
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p- 563 of “N. & Q.” 4" S. iii.) Since the publica. 
tion of that book in 1763, there have been other 
“ Penmen,” viz. :— 


Tom«rss (Tuomas), W. M. in Foster Lane, Cheapside: 


The Beauties of Writing. 1777. Fol. obl. 40 plates, 
Engraved by Joseph Ellis and H. Ashby. Sold by 


J. Wallis, Bookseller, Ludgate Street. Republished 
(with a few plates substituted, engraved by Wood. 
thorpe, Kirkwood, and Robt. Halliwell, dated 1808 
and 1*09) by T. Varty, 31, Strand. 1844. 

Mins (Wittram) :— 

*The Penman’s Repository. 1757. Fol. obl. 36 plates, 
Engraved by H. Ashby, King Street, Cheapside, 
Published for the Author, Salvadore House Academy. 
Tooting, Surrey. . 

LANGrorpD (RicHarp), Master of the Academy, Haydon 

Square, Minories :— s : 
A Complete Set of Rules and Examples for Writing, 
. 1787. Obl. 4°. Title and 6 Plates. Engraved 
by Ashby. 

*The Beauties of Penmanship. 1797. Fol. obl. 14 plat 
Engraved by H. Ashby. Sold by Messrs. Grosvenor 
and Chater, No. 11, Cornhill. 

Rapcuirre (James), Writing Master and Accountant at 
the Free Grammar School, Blackburn, towards th 
close of the 18th century:— 
*The British Youth's instruct 

obl. 

The New British Penman. 

Beauties of Writing Delineated; 
emplifie l. 

The celebrated engraver GrorGe Bickuam brought ost 
several works previously to, or during the year 1750, 
thus named :— 

Penmanship in its utmost Beauty and Extent. A New 
Copy Book; wherein are Revived and Comprized all 
the most Useful and Ornamental Pieces published 
by the Best Masters in Europe. To which are added 
some Curious Modern Pieces, never before Extant 
Collected and Engraven by George Bickham. 

The Pen-Man’s Companion, containing Specimens in 
All Hands; by the most Eminent English Masters 
as Ayres, Moor, Snell, Shelley, Snow, Clark, Ollyfe, 
Brooks, Nicholas, Chambers, Bland, Webster, and 
Others. Engrav'd by George Bickham. And 

*The Universal Pen-Man, which would seem to have 
been issued in 53 numbers, of four plates eact 
1733 to 1741. Several plates are without a name or 
other mark of identification ; but the chief contriba- 
tors are as follows:—Austin, Eman!', 22 plates; 
Bland, John, 7 or 8 do.; Bickham, John, 4 or 5 do. 
Brooks, Gabriel, 9do.; Brooks, Will™, 1 do.; Cham- 
bers, Zach’, 1 do. ; Champion, Joseph, 47 do.; Clark 
Willington, 22 do.; Day, John, 1 do.; Dawson, 
Edw. 3 do.; Dove, Nathan', 27 do.; 
Mo*, 1 do.: Holden, John, 1 do.; 
Geo. 1 do.; Kippax, Will™,7 do.; Leekey, 
4 do., Morris, Rich¢, 1 do. ; Norman, Peter, 1 
Oldfield, J., 1 do.; Sportland, John, 1; Treadw 
Jt, T., 1 dow; Vaux, Sam!, 5 do.; Whilton, B. 4 « 
Printed for and Sold by the Author at his House 

Bunhill Fields. 

In an advertisement issued in 1750 rel 

is made to this last work as one that “ will not, 

perhaps, be equall’d for many ages to com . : 

Shelley names John Sinclair, John Smith, T. 

Bastin, Ralph Snow, and Robt More, as ‘‘ emi- 

nent Penmen,” “ most of *em having publish ¢ 

something with good success.” 
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According to Milns, “ Perling” and “ Barbe- 
dor” were “eminent ancient Penmen.” 

John Craik of Dumfries, who died within the 
last twenty years, was the most recent of the race 
I have heard of. I was told that the acade- 
micians Thornburn and Faed were among his 
“ callants.” 

In the foregoing list I have placed an asterisk 
against such of the works as are in my possession. 
I have also a sample of the work of John Seddon, 
issued from “the three Bibles and Ink Bottles on 
London Bridge”; of George Shelley (‘ Hand 
and Pen in Warwick Lane”), and of Joseph 
Champion (“Golden Buck, Fleet Street.”) 

JAN ZLE. 


This query has reminded me of a local worthy, 
whose penmanship is celebrated in Hutchins’s /is- 
tory of Dorset, 3rd edit. iii. 552, but whose fame 
has been so evanescent that even his epitaph there 
recorded seems to have perished, and is stated 
to be no longer found on his tomb. It may be 
well to reproduce some portion of it here, in 
proof of the estimation in which he was held by 
his own generation : — 

“Mr. John Willis, Master of Orchard School. who died 
April 23,1760, in the 63°¢ year of his age, of unblemished 
integrity, &c. &c., so renowned for his exquisite and 
surprising command of hand and skill in penmanship, &c. 
that people of all ranks sent to him their sons, not only 
from London, the principal city, &c. but from Holland, 
Switzerland, Nevis, Montserrat, Antigua, Barbadoes, 
Carolina, and other colonies in America. His singular 
abilities rendered him superior to all praise, and made his 
death a public loss. 

‘Envy be dumb, great Willis scorns thy spite, 

Thou must allow that he alone could write. 

Most distant regions celebrate his fame, 

The world concurs to eternize his name. 

In all things equal to the best of men, 

gut had himself no equal with the pen.’ ” 
“ Sic transit gloria mundi.” 
C. W. Bryenam. 


THE SUDEREYS. 
(4 §S, iv. 12.) 

Professor Miinch is quite right in laughing at 
the absurd title of the Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
as it runs upon all fours with the designation of 
our sovereigns as kings of France, which has long 
been given up. 

The islands in question belonged originally 
to the Norwegian crown, but on the marriage of 
Alexander III. of Scotland with the daughter of 
Magnus IV. of Norway, the latter gave as the 
dower of the bride, “ Maniam cum ceteris insulis 
Sodorensibus et omnibus aliis insulis ex parte occi- 
dentali et australi Magni Haffs” (7. e. of the Great 
Sea), with the « xception of Orkney and Shetland, 
which King Magnus. reserved to himself, but 
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| which afterwards became annexed to the Scot- 


tish crown. (Act. Parl. Scot. vol. i. p. 78.) 
The title of “Episcopus Ergadiensis et Sodo- 
riensis” occurs continually in the old Scotch re- 


| cords, and exists still in the title of one of our 


present sees, that of Argyle andthe Isles. It has 
been recognised indirectly in more than one act of 
parliament passed in the present century for the 
benefit of the “ Highlands and Islands” of Scot- 
land.” I may add that the island of Man was 
the only portion of the ancient realm of Scotland 
that was not recovered in the war of independ- 
ence, although this was attempted, if not by the 
Bruce in person, at least by his brother Edward. 


| The title of the Bishop of Sodor and Man is 


therefore only a last relique of the unsucceasful 


attempt of Edward I. and his unfortunate son to 
maintain their claims as alleged Lord Paramounts 


of Scotland. 
To furnish 


a list of the various isles would 


| occupy too much space, for — 


“* Daughter,’ she said, ‘ these seas behold, 
Round twice a hundred islands rolle d, 
From Hirt that hears their northern roar, 
To the green Jslay’s fertile shore.” 
Scott's Lord of the Isles, canto i, st. viii. and note. 


But there is a very full summary of them in the 
fourth canto of the same poem, stanzas vii. to xi. 
inclusive. Grorek Vere Irvine. 


SAXON CUTICLE ON A CHURCH DOOR, 


(4% 8. iv. 56.) 

There is an old tradition that the skin of a 
sacrilegious Dane was often nailed upon a church 
door, and several well-authenticated examples are 
on record. Mr. Albert Way, in an interesting 
paper in the Archeological Journal (v. 185), says 
that :— 

“Having heard that one of the doors of Worcester 


| Cathedral had skin upon it, he wrote to Mr. Jabez Allies, 


F.S.A., of that city, and received a portion and a drawing 


| of the doors, which had been removed into the crypt. 


Mr. John Quekett, Assistant Conservator of the Museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, examined the skin and 
reported that he was perfectly satisfied that it is human 
skin, ‘ taken from some part of the body of a light-haired 
person where little hair grows. <A section of the speci 
men, when examined with a power of a hundred dia- 
meters, shows readily that it is skin ; and two hairs which 
grow on it I find to be human hairs, and to present the 





characters that hairs of light-haired pledo, The hairs 
of the human subject differ greatly from those of any 
other mammalian animal, and the examination of a 
hair alone without the skin would ha a 1 me to 


rm a conclusion,” 

The date of the 
circ. 1386, temp. Rich. IL. ; so that it was placed 
there (though the punishment might have been 
inflicted long previously) at a time of compara- 
tive refinement and civilisation. It is stated that 


north doors at Worcester 
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at the French Revolution the skins of some of the 
victims were tanned and made into boots. 

(mong various curiosities which Dr. Prattinton 
of Bewdley b queathed to the Society of Anti- 
quaries was a piece of skin from these very doors 
and he stated that it was supposed to have been 
p art of the skin of a man who stole the sanctus 
ll from the high altar. It was the description 
of this relic that induced Mr. Way to make re- 


searches which were attended with so much suc- 


Sir Harry Eng! ld exhibited before the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries in 1789 a plate of iron from 
the door of Hadstock church, Essex, with a por- 
ion of human skin upon it. In “N. & Q.” (158. 
i. 185), a correspondent states that he had a piece 
| from the door of this church, and this 
is all I can find in your volumes on the 











ct. In Levrcursions through Iessexr (London, 
it is stated that, “ Notwithstanding the 
of years it [the cuticle] has been there, | it 


does not appear to be much decayed, nor has the 
rust of the iron with which it is covered scarcely 
injured it,” so that it must have been in good 

eservation at that time. Mr. Way got a frag- 
ment from this door, and Mr. Quekett at once 
pronounced it human skin, “in all probability 
removed from the back of the Dane, and that he 
was a fair-haired person.” 

Morant mentions a like tradition ré specting the 
church of Copford, Essex. Newecourt says it was 
taken notice of in 1690, when an old man at 


Colchester said : 


‘That he heard his master say that he had read in an 
old history that the church of Copford was robbed by 
the Danes, and their skins nailed to the doors; upon 
which ne gentlemen, being curious, went thither, and 
found a sort of tanned skin, thicker than parchment, 
which is supposed to be human skin, nailed to the door 
of the said church, underneath the said iron-work, som«¢ 
of which skin is still to be scen.” 


None of the skin remained on the door in 1848 
but the rector sent Mr. Way a - cimen ror 
had been preserved, and Mr. Quekett reported i 
the same manner as respecting the previous speci- 
mens. 
Pepys, in his Diary, April 10, 1661, says :— 

‘To Rochester, and there saw the cathedral .... . 
obeerving the great doors of the church, as they say, 
covered with the skins of the Danes,” 


{ hope that any of your correspondents hearing 
of such traditions in their neighbourhoods will 
investigate the subject and obtain specimens, if 
possible, for microscopical investigation. 


Jonn Pieeor, Jun., F.S.A. 


Ulting, Maldon. 
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WHO WERE THE COMBATANTS AT THE BATTLE 
ON THE NORTH INCH OF PERTH IN 1396, 


(4** S. iii. 7, 410, &e.) 


I shall be glad to be allowed space for a few 
remarks on Dr. MACPHERSON’S communication on 
p. 410, which I did not see until my last paper 
(p. 508) was in the printer’s hands. 

I was under the impression that by making 
known the tradition of my family as to its origin, 
and supporting that tradition by reference to 
renealogy, I should help to dispel some tendency 
to increased mystification on the sub ject in hand 
by putting the clan Shaw out of the tield; and | 
thought I had succeeded in showing that that 
clan did not exist in 1306. But my efforts appear 
to have been in vain, so far as Dr. Macrnersoy 
is concerned, and according to that gentleman 
they have resulted only in creating mystitication 
instead of dispelling it. I venture to hi pe, how- 
ever, that they have not so signally failed with 
others who may be following this cc svespendeuns 
Uncertain as tradition and genealogy no d nut 
often are, and low as is apparently Dr. Macruer 
son’s estimate of them, yet I submit that when 
they throw even a . light on any obscure 


glimmer of ] 
page of history they are not to be utterly con- 
at any rate 





demned and cast aside as worthles 
there is something in them more tangible than in 
mere speculation. 

With regard to the first of the two points in 
my paper which Dr. Macrnerson notices, | 
admit that I ought not, perhaps, to have men- 
tioned the , presence of Shaws at Harlaw in I4I1l 
in the connection in which I did. My design was, 
however, merely to show that the Shaws were 
beginning to acquire some status, and I was care- 
ful to give the historian of Moray as my authority. 
Still the Docror’s remark on this point seems 
hardly a just one, as the non-existence of the clan 
in 1396 does not exclude the possibility that s 
“company” (which might mean so few even 8% 
half-a-dozen men) of the name lived and fought 
fifteen years after that date, for in 1411 Shaw Mor 
had sons, and probably grown-up grandsons. As 
to the evidence of Wyntoun and of the Moray 
monks (of the value of whose evidence I have 
spoken on p. 511) for the existence of a clan Shain 
1396, I cannot admit that Dr. Macpmerson has 
shown that Wyntoun meant Sha when he wrote 
Ha, or — he has proved the identity of Ha 
with Sha, although he seems t« ) te ike it for granted. 
As I do not profe ss to bea phi k los gis t, l forbear 
to say anything as to the convertibility of 8, h, 
and sh is eae languages. Further than that, I 
was totally ignorant of such being the case, and 
I cannot call to mind any examp'e in Scottish 
writing. If Wyntoun really did cut off the 8 
from Sha for the sake of ‘euphony, it seems to me 
that there is ground for supposing that his at rxiety 
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to preserve euphony or rhyme would get the better 
of his exactness in other cases. Leaving out the 
question whether Sha is or is not a harmonious 
sound, I would ask if there is any other case in 
which Wyntoun omits, or may be supposed to 
omit, the initial letter of a proper name? In 
his first paper Dr. Macrnerson thinks it evi- 
dent that Wyntoun meant Ha to be pronounced 
broadly because it is made to rhyme with 
twa, but if Ha and Sha are identical I judge 
that the Moray monks would have pronounced 
the latter Shay as they write Hay. Indeed I 
think this rhyming of 77a with twa is almost a 
proof that the word should have the slender 
sound, as if written J/ay, for in the South of 
Scotland the numeral fzra is often pronounced and 
even written ¢wae, as in the following examples, 
the first of which occurs in a well-known Border 
distich, the second in a song by Allan Ramsay : 
“Tweed says to Till, What gars ye rin sae still ? 

Till savs to Tweed, Dinna fash your heid ; 

For still as I rin, and fast as ye gae, 

When ye droon ae man I droon ticae.” 


and— 
“ Bessie Bell and Mary Gr 
Ye unco sair oppress u 
Our fancies jee between ve twa, 

Ye are sic bonnie lasses.’ 
Aiso, with regard to mistakes in transcription, it 
is quite as likely that Wyntoun’s Ha or Hay is a 
mistake for Ka or Kay as that Bowar's Kay isa 
mistake for Hay. Does the Doctor mean that 
the name Shaw was known long before 1396 as 
) Certainly the name was 
known, but only as belonging to individuals, as I 
before pointed out; and it is allowed that the 
name of the first Mackintosh was Shaw, but it 


the name of a clan? 


was only, as we should say, his Christian name. 

I have entered into this question thus at leneth 
because I think it important, and necessary for 
avoiding complication, that the clan Shaw should 
be got out of the way. 

With regard to the second point, I presume 
that Dr. Macrnerson, after the word “ insigniti- 
cance ” in his last paragraph, has inadvertently 
omitted the words “after or in consequence of 
the fight at Perth,” as he could scarcely have 
taken my remark to imply that the clan Shaw has 
never dwindled down. ~ 

In conclusion, I can assure Dr. MACPHERSON, 
so far am I from being tied down by family pre- 
possession, that I should be one of the first to 
thank him for ascribing to my somewhat obscure 
clan the honour of having been a principal at the 
famous fight, if the evidence I have already ad- 
duced did not forbid the belief that it could 
i be entitled to that honour. He says, 

owever (p. 8), that it could be easily shown that 
the clan Shab had avery distinct existence on Spey- 
side at the period of the engagement, and (p. 411) 





that the name was known (as the name of a clan, 
I presume he means,) on upper Speyside long 
before 1396. Now if he will make good these 
statements by bringing forward conclusive evi- 
dence for the existence of clan Shaw in or prior 
to 1396, I will be content to “eat my words” 
with a course of humble pie, and I will renounce 
my faith in the traditionary stories which have 
come down to me. 
ALEXANDER MACKINTOSH SHaAw. 


The discussion in your columns as to the clans 
who fought at the North Inch of Perth before 
King Robert IIL. is interesting, but I must confess 
the parties ignore too much, as I humbly tbink, 
what Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Skene, and others 
have said on the subject. 

Sir Walter, in his preface to the Fair Maid of 

’erth, seems inclined to adopt the view taken by 
Mr. Ropert Mackay of Thurso, that the clans 
concerned in the combat were the Camerons and 
the Mackintoshes ; the former being the clan 
Quhele, and the latter the clan Chattan. Sir 
Walter also remarks that “ clan Whaill ” is men- 
tioned in an Act of Parliament as late as King 
James VI., and adds, “Is it not possible that the 
name may be, after all, a mere corruption of clan 
Lochiel ? ” 

What I would further or more specifically sug- 
gest is that “ Quhele” and “ Wheill” are simply 
iwo ways or forms of spelling and pronouncing 
the same radical name—a name with which we 
are all familiar in the southern part of the island 
under the form of Wale or Wales. The 
sound of the word Quhele, as pronounced in the 
olden time, and of Wale as now pronounced, is 
identical, except that Quhele was aspirated, while 
Wale is not. It will also be kept in view that 
the people in the south and the people in the 
north, so named, have both had their habitations 
on the western side of the island. And ifthe Wales 
in the south were composed of different tribes, so 
also were (as Mr. Skene points out) the Quheles 
in the north, although, as a matter of course, on 
a very greatly reduced scale. In all likelihood, 
therefore, Lochiel (while this is the common, the 
correct way of writing the word seems to be 
Locheil) is just a contraction of Loch-Quhele or 
Wheill; and the clan Quhele or Cameron must, 
on these grounds, be held to have been of Celtic 
race like their brethren the Welsh. 

Who, on the other hand, were the Chattans ? 
As the ch was no doubt pronounced as k, the 
name of the county of Caithness—or Katanes, as it 
was anciently written—clearly points out huw far 
they extended to the north. Heraldry, in its own 


quaint rebus sort of fashion, has handed down to 
us the cat of the arms of the house of Sutherland— 
a memorial of the fact that the same race ruled in 
Sutherland. 


We also find the Mackintoshes and 
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Macphersons to be tribes belonging to the same 
race, and that they kept up the general name long 
after their other brethren had ceased to do so. 
That those who bore the name of Chattan were 
of Teutonic descent, and had subdued the prior 
inhabitants of the North of Scotland lvi: 
the Moray Firth, and extending m re or les 
south and westwardly, seems to me to be so clear 
on philological and historical grounds that I 
not suppose that those truly acquainted with 
facts will be disposed on due consideration to « 
pute it. 

We thus arrive at the conclusion that the com- 
bat on the North Inch of Perth in 1396 was not a 
mere accidental isolated tribal conflict, but that 
it was in reality an incident connected with the 
great contention that went on for so long a period 
throughout our island between the different tribes 
of the Teutonic and Celtic races, and which, as is 
natural to suppose from the state of the High- 
lands at that time, was kept up there long after it 
had ceased elsewhere in Britain. And as it is 
historically known that long before and long after 
the combat at Perth such contention was inces- 
santly kept up between the Teutonic Chattans, or 
Mackintoshes, and the Celtic Quheles, or Came- 
rons, it is submitted that we may on these and on 
all the other facts known in connection with th 
combat safely come to the conclusion that these 
were the clans who were the actors before the King 
of Scotland in the bk dy conflict. 

Ilenry KrLeour. 
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Erregrim py Dr. Hawrrey (4 S. iii, 499; 
iv. 44.)—In reply to W. T. T. D. in your number 
of July 10, 1869, and to Mr. Tutrrozp, “ N. & Q.” 
of May 29, 1869, I take leave to remark that if 
those gentlemen would take the trouble to con- 
sult the Saturday Review of Jan. 5, 1856 (i. 178), 
and Saturday Review of Jan. 19, 1856 (i. 219), 
and also Saturday Review of July 4, 1867 (iv. 3), 
they will find the whole history of the gross 
plagiarism, or rather robbery, c ymmitted by Lord 
Plunket, Bishop of Tuam, who published a his 
own a “ Charge” printed and published som: 
years before by no less a person than Dr. Sum- 
ner, then Bishop of Chester and afterwards Arc! 
bishop of Cant bury. 

W. T. T. D. will also find that Dr. Hawtrey’s 
epigram did not “ appear originally in the Guar- 
dian of Nov. 19, 1861,” but in the Saturday Re- 
view of Jan, 19, 1856—7. e. five years before this 
“ original appearance ” in the Guardian. 

I can also state that the concluding line of the 
epi rram is not as W. T. T. D. and the Guardi 
give it 











‘TCAM si nequeo meam yocar 
but — 
“Tuam ni liceat Meam vocare.” 
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And as, on the part of the Saturday Review, this 
is a case, like the original, of “ Meum” and “Tuam,” 
I may add that I am a tolerable authority on this 
subject, because I wrote all the articles on the 
subject in the Saturday Review, and because Dr, 
Hawtrey—through a common friend now dead— 
communicated the epigram to me as soon as it was 
written. ~ *e 


CARTULARIES, ETC. OF FAVERSHAM ABBEY AND 
Davineton Priory (4% S. iv. 56.) If Mr. 
Groreék Bepo will write to my fr 
rent, Esq., PS.A., the present own 
er of Davington Priory, I am sure 
very information to be obtained respecting the 
cartularies of Davington Priory, and he will be 
pleased to hear that much of the old priory still 
remains, well preserved and cared for by the 
zealous owner of the property. Mr. Willement 
has not only protected all the ancient work, but 
has at his own cost admirably restored the church. 
[ have a very good engraving of the priory and 
church published at Mr. Willement’s expense. 

Bensamin Ferrey, F.S.A, 





More Famtiy (4 S, iv. 82.) —I have just met 
with an additional fact which brings the names of 
More and Graunger (or Granger) into connexion. 
In Stow’s Chronic! p. 877, ed. 1580, it is said 
that Thomas Granger, who had been elected 
Sheriff of London on November 11, 1503, died on 
the 13th of the same month at the Serjeants’ feast 
at Lambeth. “This feast,” says Stow, “was 
kept at the charge of tenne learned men, newly 
admitted to be Sergeants to the King’s law.” 
One of the ten was “ Iohn Moore.” 

Wittram Atpis WRIGHT. 


rin. Coll. Cambridge. 


Newark Prerace (4 S., iii. 575; iv. 38.)— 
Aneto-Scorvs is right, and I feel obliged by his 
corrections with reference to the Newark peerage. 
[ was misled by Sir Robert Douglas, and I ought 
certainly, before presenting my query, to have 
consulted Riddell. Yet my query may lead to 
the discovery of the proper line. 

AnGLo-Scotvs states that Archbishop John 
Spottiswoode of St. Andrew’s died shortly before 
December 7, 1639. Perhaps he did, and the pre- 
cise fact might be ascertained by referring to the 
inscription on his tombstone in Westminster 
Abbey. But Craufurd, in his Officers of State, 
Edinb. 1726, fol. p. 193, writes thus :—“ He 
(Spottiswoode) surrendered up his soul to God on 
the 27th of December, 1639.” 

May I respectfully add that the foll ywing sen- 
tence in Aneto-Scotvs’s note is somewhat un- 
called for : — 

“ No one,” he write 3, “ should profess to write on S ¢ 
tish peerages without, at least, consulting the works ot 
this eminent lawyer [ Riddell], which Dr. Roc ="s does 
not seem to have done,” 
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With all due deference to ANGLO-ScoTts, 
whose notes I always read with advantage, | 
bell mv acqu i ' \ ith ™ ottish family 
hi ‘ vy, al lwo d in conne ‘tion there- 
with, is far from b siderable. When I 

<t ’ a blune AwoLo-Si rus will 
do: i y judem t l 
than « ing my 

Cuartes Rogers, LL.D 
Sn \ I s n, S.l 


Hatnep’s MS. Nores on Dr. Der (4™ 8. iv. 


69. I beg to inform Cancurrensts that I have 


been engaged for some time in preparing for the 


pre s “Collectanea Deviana; or, Lilustrations of 


» Writing es of Dr. Dee, and especially of the 
nlatic n of his Conference with Spirits,’ pub- 
1 by Meric 
the enthusiast Halhed indicative of perfect faith 
in the revelations of Dee and kelly, would con- 
siderably add to the interest of the projected 
1,and should Catcvrrensis himself not 
contemplate the iblication of the annotations 
referred to, I should feel much indebted for the 
loan of the volume, in order that a transcript may 
be made of the not 


ky ywledoments would be it de in the w rk itself, 








public ut 





s, for which most grateful ac- 











THom ones, B.A., PLS.A 

Chetham’s Library, Manchester. 

Omurrren R REN (4 S. iv. 45.) Ar 
epitaph, very ilar to the Spanish one quoted 
by the Berkshire Chronicle, lly exists in Wilt- 
sh dis to be fom Lin awe d collection of 
Wilts! taphs, as I have learned from one 
who ls the work, th ach I t to say I 
can furt) information title or 
date taph is in these words :— 

Le stone, prepared for Zi 
Is laid the landlord of the Lion ; 
R ved unto th’ Almighty will, 
His son keeps on the business still.” 
7. C. M. 

SKIMMERTON, oR Skrumineton (4 S. iii. 529, 

6U8.)—In Somersetshire this certainly used to be 


udopted in ridicule of the family in which “ the 


grey mare was the better horse.” In the summer 
{£1826 I saw a procession of this sort: two men 
were In a cart, one dressed as a woman; he beat 
and abused the other, who replied only by words. 
Chey were drawn along by some of the villagers; 
the rest followed, hooting and laughing. There 
was a long pause in the procession opposite the 
ttage of the obnoxious couple. At the soutl 
end of the gre 
Montacute, in this county, is a curious representa- 
tion of this custom carved in wood, in low relief. 
The husband there appears drawing liquor from a 
barrel ; the wife, coming in and finding him, raps 
his head with a shoe. In another compartm<¢ nt 
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Casaubon. The annotations of 


i 
sat hall in the beautiful old house of 





f the church and 


is the procession, with a view 0 
SoMERSETENSIS, 


a house. 

Napvoieon I. anp nis Srconp MARRIAGE 
iv. 32.)— The Austrian ambassador, at chess 
house the fi re broke out during the ball given to 
their imperi ial majesties and the élite of Parisian 

iety in 1810, was Prince Schwarzer ry (not 
burg), who had negociated the marriage of Napo- 
leon and Maria Louisa; the same field-marshal 
who commanded the Austrian auxiliary troops of 
France during the campaign of 1812, and who 
ultimately, on Aus tria’s defection, became com- 
mander-in-chief of the allied troops against Na- 
poleon. It was not his wife, but the Princess 
Pauline Schwarzenberg, who was killed on this 
lame ntable occasion. She had been able t ) escape, 
but not seeing her daughter by her side, she again 
rushed = rescue in the midst of the flames, 
where she perished, whilst rs daughter came out 
safe Saene h another issue. Some beautiful verses 
were written— by Schiller, “] think - —on this 
mournful event, which was purely accidental. 
The weather was oppressively hot: the ball- 


(4" 8, 


rooms were hung round with light garlands and 

flew against the lights, when the whole place was 
istantaneou ly in a blaze. The father of Lord 

Taunton saved two ladies who had swooned. 


P. An Bs 


draperi s, W hie h, on some wind ws being op ned, 


Prvuratuity or Atrars (4 S. ii. 605.)— Your 
correspondent mentions two altars in the parish 
church of Frome Selwood, and two in 8S. Mary 
and Radigund, Whitwell, Isle of Wight. Ac- 
cording to Dugdale’s Warwickshire 


Thomas Oken in his will, ¢. 1571, disposed his body 


to be buried near S. Anne’s altar, within the church of 
Uur Lady, Warwick.” 

According to the Handbook « 
ology (Ecclesiological Society), only three original 
high altars are known to exist: in the church of 
Forthampton, Gl St. Mary Magdalen, 
Ripon; and St. Michael, Dulas, Herefordshire 
but several chantry altars remain. 

: Joun Precor, F.S.A. 


vo Ecclesi- 
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Mrs. Ronrnson: “ Perpita” (4% 8S. iii. 173, 
$48.)—I have to thank Curnperr Bene for re- 
minding me of the classical composition by Stroeh- 
ling, which does duty for a portrait of Mrs. 
Robinson in Huish’s Life of George IV. 

The original “hat” portrait of Perdita y Sir 

Repnelle appears to have been ex tc at 
the British Institution in 1842, but I have as yet 
been unable to meet with any critiques on the 
picture. It was sold at Christie’ March 26, 
1860, for 250 guineas to Mr. Octavius Coope of 
Brentwood, its present possessor. A repetition 
or copy of this portrait was purchased, May 15 of 
the present year, at Robinson’s, 21, Old Bond 
Street (as an original), by a Mr. Chambers, w hose 
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address I have been unable to obtain. It pre- 
viously belonged to Mr. Markwell of Queen's 
Road, Bayswater. A small copy I possess, when 
or by whom executed I cannot say, makes an 
extremely fascinating picture; in size it slightly 
exceeds the scarce engraving by Dickinson. The 
copy at the Garrick Club can hardly be considered 
a flattering presentment of the lovely features of 
Florizel's trnamorata. . 

As a truthful portrait, however, judging from 
Mrs. Robinson's own description of her personal 
appearance (Autobiography, vii. 11, 22), 1 believe 
the half-length by Gainsborough, exhibited by Mr 
Espinasse in the National Portrait Exhibition of 
last year, stands unsurpassed. This leads me to 
inquire what has become of the full-length por- 
trait by the same painter which is stated in 
Public Characters (iii, 332 333) for 1800-1 to 
have been at that time in the possession of the 
Prince of Wales. Is it still in the R yyal Collec- 
tion, or has it been cut down to the oval half- 
length above mentioned ? L. X. 


Tae Covrt in 1784 (4S. iv. 55.)\—For choice 
bits of court gossip and on dits in high life, F. M.S. 
cannot do better than peruse the pages of the 
Town and Country and European Magazines for 
the year in question. L. X. 


Tae Oak AND THE Asn (4" S. iy. 53.) — The 
“ statistics’ transferred to your columns from the 
Hereford Times on the subject of seasons as indi- 
cated by the oak and the ash should be taken 
“with all reserve,” for the writer states : — 

“Tn 1831, 1839, 1853, and 1860, both these species of 
vegetation (the oak and the ash) began their race about 
the same period, and the summers which followed were 
neither one way nor the other.” 

[It must be in the memory of many of your 
readers that the summer of 1860 was one of th: 
wettest on record, as the writer in the Here- 
ford Times would express it, “very much the 
‘other way.’ With regard to the previous years 
mentioned I cannot speak from recollecti mn, ex- 
cept that the result of the summer of 1853 (as 
well as that of 1860) was a notoriously deficient 
harvest, and inferentially therefore the summ 
was not of so negative a character as the writer 
states. CHARLES WYLI®. 





GRINLING Grippons (4" S. iii. 606.) —In the 
Strawberry Hill Catalogue drawn up in 1842 
under the direction of George Robins — 

“the individual | as he calls himself in the preface] who 
has received instructions from the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Waldegrave to distribute to the world the un- 
rivalled and wondrous collection at Strawberry Hill "— 
I find the following under twenty-second day's 
sale, lot 84: — 

“ The black and gold frame enclosing the picture [ por 
traits of Sir Robert Walpole and Catherine Shorter, 
showing busts of George I. and II. by Eckardt and Woot- 
ton }, one of the finest specimens of carving, is by Gibbons, 
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displaying with wonderful effect the arms of the family, 
enriched with Cupid figures as supporters, birds, fruit, 
grapes, and foliage, most beautifully ce 
as a work of art.”’ 


igned and pe rfect 


S. A. 

Hollington. 

Alist of the works of Grinling Gibbons would be 
incomplete without including the carvings at Som. 
erleyton Hall, near Beccles in Suffolk, and those 
in the dining-room at Hlouchton House ia Nor. 
folk. (Walcott’s East Coast of England, pp. 73, 
119.) There are also some carvings by the same 
artist at Hurstmonceaux Place in Sussex, which 
was partly built of materials from the Castle ad- 
joining when it was dismantled in 1777. Wal 
pole, in his Correspondence, speaks of the carvings 
by Gibbons at Hurstmonceaux Castle, possibly 
the identical ones now at the Place. ‘ 
examples may be added some of the wood-carving 
at Stanstead House in the same county, on the 
borders of Hants. (Walcott’s South Coast, pp. 
177, 254. E. H. W. D. 

Greenwich. 

“When my Eyestrines BREAK IN Deata” 
(4 S, iv. 57.) —This line has exercised me very 
much. The only place where I can remember to 
have heard it used is the Temple Church, and | 
took the liberty to address Archdeacon Robinson 
on the subject. Among seven collections now 
before me it appears as — 


lo these 


” 


“ When my eyelids close in death, 
in four versions ; 

“ When mine eyelids close in death,” 
in two versions; 

“When mine eyes shall close in death,” 
version. For rhythm I prefer the second 
e three samples, and trust that Dr. Vaughan 

induced to adopt it. 

It appears to me very probable that Toplady 
had the well-known passage, Eccles. xii. 6, before 
him at the time :— 

“Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the 

rh ¢ the pitcher be broken at the fountain, or the 
wheel broken at the cistern.” 
A. H. 


Sin Wiewram Wattace’s Statue (4 S. iii. 
383.)—Seeing no other answer to this query, 
may refer to an article on “ Wallace Nook” in 
the Aberdeen Mavazine (vol. ii. 1832), a youthful 
production, I believe, of the recently deceased 


antiquary Dr. Joseph Robertson. The writer 





colden bowl 








ys: — 

“There is no tradition, farther than the 
records any connection it ever had with Walla 
that the ficure in the niche is said to be an effigy of that 
Pere a Even in the days of old Andrew Wyn- 
toune it was notorious that more deeds were ascrib od to 
Wallace than he ever performed; an 1 in these days it 18 
certain that many places are named after Wallace with 
which that worthy had no connection. One of the most 


striking instances of this is a tower at Edinburgh Castle 
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TT 


Hedge 5 Tower,’ a name nothing more than a 
corruption of Well-house Tower. It seems ve ry likely 
that the name of Wallac » Noe k may have had a similar 
origin. The present building is evidently of a much 


later date than his time.” 


calle od 


It is mentioned that “a fine spring yr of water 
flows just near by it.” The writer adds, that the 
house was at one time called “ Keith’s Lodgings 
(acommon way of designating the town residences 
f the old Scottish barons), and that on a stone 
now removed from the building there had been 
seen the letters S. R. K. B., understood to mean 
Keith of Benholm.” The “ statue ”’ 
vith a small dog lying at 
d holding a tin-pl 

after it had been re- 
z) might, 

ish champion. 


“Sir Robert 
is a wretched affair, v 
the feet, and the left 
sword, possibly stu k ther 
solved that the mailed effi 

should be that of the S 





could, would, 


Aberdeen, 
{ jth 5. iv. 55. )- - The word is 
tin bombus; hence the Dutch 

das an empty barrel. Bees ar 
somet i] 1 bande sin Scotland. CurnBert 
Beng, in “N. & Q.” 4" S. ii. 261, 
from Clare’s poem, 


BUMBLE-BEI 
derived from the Le 
bommen, to soun 
imes ca 
quote sa 


MJ Tt 
“Summer itven- 


couple l 
ing 

“From the hedge, in drowsy hum, 
Heedless buzzing beetles bum.” 





He says that in the fens bitterns are often called 
Dixon says that a bass-viol is 
rth of England a + fiddle. 


bummers. Mr 
called in the N 








The word bumble-bee is used in Beaumont l 
Fletcher, iv. 72. Peter Par —" hi » Rominio- 
cences, 8ays8:— 

“ At first I thought he was mad, but the truth flashed 
| that he had buttoned up a 6 ble-bee in his 
antal 

The Dutch call it a bommedll-bee, and the word 
unble-l is common in the United States, In 
the No:th a rumbling carriage is sometimes called 
a bu Piaeot, Jun., F.S.A. 
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. The Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. 

ryt t Honourable William Ewart Gladsto1 

Ma 
Vos . . . 

thin in wm irly the enormous fasci 

wh v ngs o “ 

1 bard, who on the Chian strat 

The ¢ , 

4 sed with inward light, 
Beheld I] | ra) " 

ihise to t vell of the vy il sea,” 
exerci not mer der Iv, bat « rt , 
asied in the ssing field of political strife, than tl 
ample {i that Lord Derby found his relaxation from 
ficial t in translating Homer, as Mr. Gladstone has 


done in studying, analysing, and illustrating the works 
of the great master. In the Juventus Mundi, which Mr. 
Gladstone tells us is mainly the produce of the two 
recesses of 1867 and 1868, he has endeavoured to embody 
the greater part of the results at which he arrived in his 
Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age | 1858), but with 
considerable ifications in the Ethnological and My- 
thological portions of the inquiry. The influence of the 
Phoenicians is more fully examined both in respect to the 
extent to which it reached in the sphere of the Mytho- 
logy, and in the formation of the Greek nation. But the 
reat distinction between the work before us and its 
predecessor is, that while . the latter the author had to 
ext of Homer by a minute investigation 
results tl at it appeared to him to 
rk he micelle Le age 
to minute particulars ; and 
one which should be found 
f practical assistance to Homeric study in our schools 








knowl 





of t hal tudents. 
It is almost sur nous to add that J uitus Mundi is 
eminently calculated to carry out the great object which 
its a nplished author has in view 
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exts than have hitherto been given to th 
msist of thirty-tw iments, comm 
much of the Act 34 & 55 Henry VIIT. « 
relates to the stage, and ending with th 
ordinance against theatres issued by tl 
men. in 1647-8 The treatises beginning 
against Miracle Plays, and ending with 
noe’s * Discourse on the English Stage” (circa 1660), are 


iirteen in number; and the volume, w 

















mn ple by notes and an index, is one calculated to 
hrow much light upon the subject which it is intended 
to illustrate, and t tisfy the subscribers to the “ Rox- 
burghe Library 

Tue REGISTER | 

’ ot , 

t yrreatest 1 
an’s Vag = i¢ 

irnal, We need sear ly sav that we wish 
success in his new venture, for we hold that it ild | 
1 nat loss if a permanent Obituary ceased to appear 
7 Register, however, will, in dition, contain oth 
papers of per l lote and bi 7 l iterest, 
ind will re Birt ind Marriag nel ol 
Vame as is Deaths and Wil! 

ANOTHER SHAKES?PFAI A rroe 1.— The recent 
very su t the Arcl il Institute at 
Bury St. Edmunds will probably be lo remembered as 
the « sion W h led to t very of a new speci 
men of ‘ s | ti LS} en the more 

" f ticit established, from the fact 
that not m ul raph. It ined in a 
tiny ft j of Ovid, printed Amsterdam 
in 1630, 1 aj ) been used un album or 
scrap-b for a former | r, who has pasted on to 
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the fifth of its small pages, which he has cut still smaller, 
a piece of paper, on which again he has pasted the auto- 
graphs of “ Hugh Middelton” and “ John Dryden.” For 
the sake of this latter signature the brother of the pre- 
sent owner bought the little Turning over the 
leaves, the ninth page is found similarly covered with 
paper pasted over it. It is of much earlier date than 
the other interpolation, and on it is written, in what 
seems to be the hand of the poet, “thyne zecreterie, W. 
Shakspere.—Stratforde, Marche 16.” A writer in The 
Atheneum, one well qualified to give an opinion on the 
subject, thus describes it :—*It is a delicate, fine hand- 
writing, somew 
Shakspeare—as far as we can recollect without any pre- 
sent opportunity of comparison. It has every appearance 
of being the end of a letter, and as such everything about 
it seems in perfect keeping. The paper is undoubtedly 
of the date, and with the writing has borne careful ex- 
amivation with a powerful glass,” 
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